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Arr L—EDUCATION AND EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION IN 
RUSSIA. 


Tue movements of no nation of Europe are watched 
with more solicitude, by men who note the progress of 
public affairs, than those of Russia. England sends 
armies and ambassadors to arrest or stay her onward march 
to India ; while all the great powers of Europe are combined 
by formal pledges, or by the secure bond of a common inter- 
est, to withhold for a while, the Turkish Empire from her 

sp. 
oper stature is truly colossal. She plants one foot on the 
frozen ocean, and has now a sure and available resting place ° 
for the other on the Euxine, while with either arm she 
reaches from the Baltic far over land to the frontiers of 
China. Kingdoms of which we are accustomed to think 
with awe, shrink into littleness in the comparison. Within 
this circuit, embracing a latitude of thirty degrees, anda 
longitude of fortyfive, dwell countless tribes, hordes of rude 
and savage men, whose brute force, guided by one resolute 
scientific will, may well alarm more cultivated nations. 

The history of Russia clearly shows that the fears of her 
huge bulk and absorbing spirit, however exaggerated, are by 
no means groundless. The progress of this Empire in 
territorial agyrandisement and in population, has been 

steadily onward for three hundred years, from the date 
when the Russians threw off the Tartar yoke. 
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482 Russia. 


‘Tn 1462, when Ioan Vasillivitch ascended the throne of 
the Tzars of Muscovy, the whole extent of his dominions 
was estimated at about 18,200 square miles; but when 
Ioan Vasillivitch Grosnoi came to the throne, 1533, it was 
already more than doubled ; and at his death, in 1684, it 
encompassed 144,000 square miles. When the present 
dynasty of Romanoff was elected by the assembled Boiars 
and Clergy, in 1613, and Michael Feodrovitch was raised to 
the throne, his dominions were nearly the same in extent as 
at the death of loan Vasillivitch ; but in 1645, when he left 
them to his son Alexie, they were enlarged to 268,000 
square miles. Peter the Great extended considerably the 
limits of the empire; and at the accession of his daughter 
Elizabeth, in 1741, they included 325,000 square miles. 
Catharine the Second aiso added to the empire ; and at the 
death of Alexander, its surface was calculated to contain an 
area of 340,000 German square miles : so that in the course 
of 364 years, Russia has increased, in extent of territory, 
nearly twenty fold !’* 

According to the census of 1722, taken by Peter the 
Great, the population amounted to 11,500,000. On the 
sixth census, in 1812, it was found to be 37,000,000, the 
increase by conquest being estimated at 15,000,000. And 
by the most recent statistical acounts, there are not less than 
60,000,000 subject to the Emperor of Russia. Of these, 
36,000,000 are native Russians. 

The circumstances which may aid or retard the civilisa- 
tion of this vast empire, are deeply interesting to the philo- 
sophical inquirer, and of great influence on the destiny and 
culture even of all Europe. Hitherto Russia has been, and 
for many years will yet be, the recipient chiefly of impulses 
from abroad ; but she is rapidly becoming the source and 
centre of a power which not only her neighbors, but the 
whole world will feel. There is a natural connection 
between political predominance, which she has already 
gained,and a commanding social influence, which she is sure 
to acquire. To pursue this inquiry to satisfactory results, is 
perhaps not in the power of any on€ among us. We pur- 

briefly to state some peculiar circumstances in the con- 
dition of that Empire, which have an important effect on the 
national character and civilization, with such statements as 


* Pinkerton’s Russia. 
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we are now able to furnish respecting its means of education. 
We hope to be able soon to give a more particular account 
of the higher literary and scientific institutions of that 
country. : yee BPE 

The population of Russia was originally divided into three 
classes, viz :—Boiars or nobles, Ludi, warriors and freemen, 
and Rabi, or slaves. ‘The feudal relation of Lord and vas- 
sal exists more perfectly than any where else in Europe. 
The Emperor is the fountain of all privilege and power. 
The nobles hold their estates and honors of him and owe 
him homage and allegiance. ‘The slaves are in like manner, 
though in a more severe and perfect vassalage, subject to 
their Lords. The number of the nobles, including their 
families, is not far from 4,150,000. The number of slaves 
is 36,000,000. ‘There have been, in former times, degrees 
of servitude. Once, those only were slaves who were taken 
prisoners in war, or condemned to slavery for their crimes. 
‘There were conditional and temporary servitudes, as of 
debtors, and the lighter vassalage of those who needed and 
applied for the protection of some more powerful neighbor. 
Till the beginning of the eighteenth century the great body 
of the Russian peasantry were free, allowed to change their 
place of abode and choose their master, on only the condi- 
tion of arent. Restrictions on these rights were gradually 
introduced. In 1550, by an ukaz of Ioan Vassillivitch, the 
tenantry were forbidden to remove, except during two speci- 
fied weeks. In 1607 they were registered with the land they 
occupied, and in 1622 their masters gained and exercised 
the right of selling them with the land. In 1718, by an 
ukaz of Peter the Great, all the existing distinctions of ser- 
vitude were abolished, and all the people were reduced to 
an indiscriminate slavery. In spite of the progress among 
them of humane ideas, and civilization, and of the strong 
wishes and efforts of the pious Alexander, this state of servi- 
tude remains substantially the same. The Russian slave 
has no rights, and can possess no property; himself, his 
wife, his children, and all that he possesses are the property 
of his lord. 

If the social state in which man is placed, affects his char- 
acter, as it does most deeply for evil and for good, how far 
lower than our lowest thoughts, must be the degradation of 
thirtysix millions thus in hopeless bondage ? There may be, 
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and doubtless are, many circumstances which render their 
position less intolerable, but there can be little true manli- 
ness, knowledge, or virtue, where there is subjection without 
the hope of a and perpetual labor with no title to its 
fruits. 

The numbers of the Russian nobility are continually 
increasing, a8 every one, except the bond slave may by 
merit, and especially by military service, gain rank and title. 
The ordinance of Peter the Great, which gave the prece- 
dence in rank to the personal service of the individual, would 
have wrough wonders for the civilization of Russia, had it 
not been unfortunately restricted. Men do not, or seldom, 
gain rank by reason of their literary or scientific attain- 
ments. 

*“¢ Whatever may be a man’s talents and learning, without 
rank he is little thought of, and has little influence. With- 
out rank a man is nothing in Russia: hence most of the 
sons of the nobility are enrolled in active service before they 
reach their eighteenth or twentieth year; for unless they 
enter early in life, they can have no prospect whatever of 
rising to distinguished rank before old age. ‘Thus are their 
studies broken off, at the very time when the human mind 
begins to move independently of its tutors, and to teach 
itself. Nor can this great evil be remedied, until learning, 
talents, moral worth. &c., shall give that precedency and 
influence in society which are now conferred by military and 
civil rank ; and until men be allowed to devote their lives to 
private study, without forfeiting thereby every prospect of 
attaining to influence and consideration among their fellow- 
men.” 

“ The civilisation hitherto diffused among the nobility of 
Russia has been principally derived from two nations : 
manners, fashions, polite literature, and amusements, have 
been taken from the French, whose language is that of all 
the family circles and parties of the first ranks; but solid 
learning, and the knowledge of the arts and sciences, have 
been communicated to them by the Germans, many of 
whose supernumary literati, ever since the time of Alexie 
Michaclovitch, have found honorable and most useful em- 
ployment in Russia. The universities, gymnasium, schools, 
academies of science and arts, and, in short, almost every 
thing connected with philosophy and learning in Russia, 
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except the spiritual schools, have been established and super- 
inteaded by learned Germans in the service of Government. 
Even at the present day, these foreigners still occupy many 
of the principal chairs in the six universities of the empire, 
and in other places of education: to them, also, the Rus- 
sians are principally indebted for the best dictionarizs and 
grammars of their own language; together with such 
courses of the arts, sciences, and literature, as continue to 
be taught in the universities and schools.” 

« The German language is studied by the nobles and lit- 
erary characters in Russia, but it is seldom spoken in polite 
circles; there the language, manners, amusements, dress, 
and luxuries of Paris still predominate: on this account the 
education of the children of the nobility, especially since the 
commencement of the French Revolution, which drove so 
many of their nobles and ecclesiastics to take refuge in for- 
eign countries, has been principally in the hands of French 
tutors and governesses. But since the French invasion in 
1812, there seems to be springing up, among the learned 
native Russians, a patriotic spirit in favour of the cultivation 
of their own language and literature, in preference to that 
of strangers, and a desire to fill all the offices of public and 
private instruction with native tutors.” 

“In Russia, however, as has been stated, education is 
still confined within very narrow limits ; and those who have 
received it, have still found, that before they can excel in 
any department, they have to accomplish the arduous task 
of overtaking those who have preceded them. There are, 
in fact, but few [native authors distinguished for deep re- 
search or discovery in the sciences and arts. The only 
exception, perhaps, is in poetry; because to excel in this is 
not so much the result of deep study as of innate genius, 
which has often shewn itself in its greatest perfection where 
learning was in its infancy. Some eminent poets have 
sprung up among the Russians ; such as Derjavin, Lomono- 
soff, Soumarokoff, Dmitrieff, Labanoff, Ismailoff, Kirloff, 
Kozloff, loukofsky, and others; but principally since the 
beginning of the last century.—From the [same causes it 
also happens, that four fifths of the books printed in Russ 
are translations from the different languages of Europe, 
especially from the French, German, and English. There 
1s no want of works, in every branch of knowledge, in the 
41* 
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native dialect. I have a catalogue, printed in 1820, and 
systematically arranged, of the library of Plaviltschikoff, one 
of the principal Russian booksellers of Petersburg, which 
contains 7657 works of different sizes, all in Russ. The 
libraries of the great are chiefly filled with works in French 
and other foreign languages ; and it is the practice of the 
Russian censors strictly to examine all works imported, and 
to suppress or mutilate such of them as contain matter ob- 
noxious to the supposed interests of the Government.” 

The character of the clergy, and the frame of church 
government, have much to do with the civilization of a peo- 
ple. In these respects there is, we fear, little reason to hope 
for speedy improvement. The prevailing religion, is that of 
the Greek Church, overlaid with multiplied and cumbrous 
ceremonies, appealing chiefly to the senses, and sadly 
degenerated into a round of mere observances. The clergy 
are scantily supported, and lead very laborious lives, and few 
of them attain eloquence or learning. A single fact will 
show their position, and in some degree their influence. 

** As to the secular or parochial clergy, they form a kind 
of distinct tribe, like that of the Levites of old ; nor is there 
one instance in a thousand of any person entering the 
sacred profession from the other classes of society. The 
regular clergy, on the contrary, though often sons of priests, 
not .unfrequently_ receive additions to their numbers from 
among the nobles and other classes ; and all the higher sta- 
tions in the church are still filled up from their ranks.” 

For the following account of the schools in which the sons 
of the clergy are educated, we are indebted to Pinkerton's 
Russia, the work we have so often quoted. 

“ The spiritual schools, as they are called, belong to the 
most ancient institutions for learning in Russia; for during 
the Tartar yoke and the dark ages, any degree of literary 
knowledge which existed among the Russians was confined, 
as in other countries of Europe, solely to the clergy ; hence, 
till the establishment of the public schools in the beginning 
of the last century, these were the only seminaries of in- 
struction in the country. In the earliest of the spiritual 
schools that were founded, at the introduction of Christian- 
ity, the Greek and Slavonian languages, and the writings of 
the Greek Fathers, were the sdlacigal salient of study ; but 
on the founding of an Academy at Kief, after the manner 
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of the Polish Schools, Latin became the classical language, 
and the scholars were taught Grammar, Rhetoric, Philoso- 
phy, and Divinity. ‘The same course of instruction was 
also adopted in the Spiritual Academy of Moscow, and con- 
tinued till the end of the sixteenth century. The state of 
these schools was much improved by Peter I., and a degree 
of learning introduced into them unknown in the preceding 
ages. His successors also have paid considerable attention 
to the education of the priesthood—an object of the very 
first importance for promoting the civilization and happiness 
of their subjects ; and hence, since his time, various im- 
provements have been made in these seminaries. Thus, in 
1788, the two seminaries of Novogorod and Alexandroff were 
united, and students of talent were ordered to be sent hither 
from the other clerical schools, to be prepared for the office 
of teachers. In 1797, the spiritual seminaries of Alexan- 
droff and Kazan were denominated Academies ; and 
together with the former two of Kief and Moscow, were 
furnished with teachers answerable to their designation, as 
the first spiritual schools of the empire. The following year 
the same course of liberal education which had been adopted 
in the Academy of Alexandroff was introduced into the 
other three academies, and into all the seminaries. It was 
also ordered, that these four academies should be particu- 
larly appropriated for training up the most hopeful young 
men to the office of teachers in the spiritual schools. The 
course of instruction in these schools was again extended : 
and, by a ukaz in 1802, a medical class was ordered to be 
instituted at each of the academies and diocesan seminaries of 
the clergy. This latter arrangement, however, was not of 
long continuance, and was afterwards abolished. In the 
four academies, and in some of the seminaries, the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and German languages are taught, 
together with Natural and Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, 
History, Rhetoric, Divinity, &&c. &c. 

Of these schools, four are academies, as above specified ; 
and thirtysix are seminaries, one in every diocese, under the 
special superintendency of the bishop. There are also a 
number of district and parochial schools for the children of 
the clergy, in which they are prepared for the above semina- 
ries. The children are usually sent to them when about 
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- or ten years of age. They begin with the Latin and 
Slavonic tongues ; and according to their progress in these, 


are advanced into the higher classes. ‘The students in the 
academies and seminaries are taught by means of public 
lectures, delivered by the preceptors, now styled Professors. 
Formerly these teachers were all monks and priests; but 
this is not now required ; so that many professors and teach 
ers are laymen. ‘The four academies confer the degrees of 
M. A.and D. D. The district schools for elementary in- 
struction in all the dioceses amount to 360, and the paro- 
chial to 1080; and the number of scholars in these four 
degrees of spiritual schools, established exclusively for the 
sons of the clergy, is upwards of 30,000.” 

‘‘ All the public schools of every description, yet establish- 
ed for the laity throughout the empire, are under the inspec- 
tion of the six universities of Moscow, Petersburg, Dorpat, 
Vilna, Kazan, and Harkoff. When, however, we turn from 
the promising aspect of instruction and learning that is seen 
among the Russian clergy, to take a view of the small pro- 
vision hitherto made for the instruction of the other classes 
of the inhabitants, the contrast is so striking, that the dispro- 
portion will hardly be credited: yet every year is gradually 
adding to the number both of schools and scholars, and the 
Government seems anxious to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation, especially to the middle ranks. 

Each of the universities has the provincial gymnasiums, 
and the district and other smaller schools, under its superin- 
tendence. About a hundred students at each university 
are supported by the crown: they are prepared for becom- 
ing professors and teachers in the gymnasiums, in which 
also a certain number of the scholars are educated at the 
cost of the Government. From these seminaries are obtain- 
ed young men to fill the various laborious offices under 
Government, and also the different departments of medicine. 
The number of seminaries and inferior schools under the 
seven universities, at the present day, is probably not 
more than 2,500, in which there may be about 125,000 
scholars. 

Few of the children of the nobles attend these schools : 
they are generally educated at home, by foreigners; or in 
private boarding-schools, aiso kept by foreigners. Few of 
them choose the study of letters: hence a fashionable edu- 
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cation suits their taste better than a classical one. The 
civil and military services are those which they invariably 

ute ; and the learned professions, like the church, are 
supplied principally from the lower orders of the people. 
Nevertheless, these universities are placed under a Curator, 
who is generally a nobleman by birth: and the Presidencies 
of the academies of arts and sciencies, and of benevolent and 
other institutions, are also occupied by men of rank and 
fortune. ‘Ihe professors and teachers of the universities and 
seminaries also obtain rank, and rise according to merit or 
seniority ; and when no longer fit for active service, they 
receive a small pension. But even their regular salaries are 
altogether inadequate to support their rank and station in 
society. A professor has only about 80/. per annum, and 
his assistant 32/.; a professor of languages 24/.; and each 
of the students supported by the crown about 8i. per an- 
num. Under the universities there are also a few establish- 
ments for the education of the sons of the nobility. Those 
of Moscow and Tzarskoi-Selo are the most distinguished. 
In the former, the number of boarders is about 300, for 
whom the parents pay; and the rest attend only as day 
scholars, but are obliged to dine at the table of the institu- 
tion. The first class pay 32/. per annum; and the second 
class 241. 

The first school ever established in the country was 
founded at Kief, by Vladimir the Great; and was put under 
the care of the metropolitan. The directions given by the 
latter to the masters are still preserved, of which the fullow- 
ing is not an unfavourable specimen :— 

‘Instruct the children,’ said the metropolitan, ‘ in truth 
and virtue, in book science, good manners, and charity ; in 
the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom ; 
and in purity and humility. Instruct them not with anger 
and severity, but with joy and trembling, and affectionate 
treatment—with sweet precepts and gentle consolation, that 
they may neither become weary nor weak. ‘Teach them 
diligently and frequently ; and give them tasks according 
to their powers, so that they may not faint and droop: but 
above all things, instruct them assiduously out of the Law of 
the Lord, for the advantage of both soul and body ; and re- 
strain them from foolish and improper language.’ 

In the year 1031, the Grand-duke, Jaroslaff I., son of 
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Vladimir, following the example of his father, established a 
school at Novogorod for the education of 3U0 sons of the 
clergy and nobles ; for whom alse he ordered several works 
to be translated from the Greek into the Slavonian. Of 
some of these translations, the originals are still preserved 
here, in the Church of St. Sophia. 

But from this period, viz. 1017, till the time of Peter the 
Great, education seems to have made no progress whatever, 
but to have remained, where it began, among the clergy and 
a few of the nobles ;—and how very limited still is the 
knowledge of letters in this country! If we except the 
clergy, the nobility, and the two first guilds of the merchants, 
not one in 500 of all the rest of the population of native 
Russians can yet read.” 


Errorts ror Epvucation 1n Rvssia.* 


The general system is that of Prussia, with such modifi- 
cations as are necessary to adapt it to that widely extended, 
and, in some parts, semi-barbarous empire. For example, 
the whole empire is divided into provinces, each of which 
has a university—the provinces into academic districts, 
which are provided with their gymnasia for classical learning, 
and academies for the higher branches of a business educa- 
tion ; and these academic districts are again subdivided into 
school districts, each with its elementary school. As the 
heart of the whole system, there is at St Petersburgh a model 
school for the education of teachers of every grade, for all 
parts of the empire. Of the universities, six had already 
gone into operation in 1835, namely; one at St Peters- 
burgh, one at Moscow, one at Dorpat, in Livonia, one at 
Charkow, east of the river Dnieper, one at Kasan, on the 
Wolga, and one at Kiew. At other points lyceums are es- 
tablished, with courses of study more limited than that of 
the universities; and there is an institution at Moscow, 
especially for the education of the nobility. Of course, I 
shall not be understood as recommending for adoption by 


* From a Say made by Professor Stowe, to the Legislature of Ohie, 


December, 1 It is a report of great value, and has been several times 
printed. It has been recently published in pamphlet form, by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, & Webb, of this city, together with an article by the same 
author, on Teacher's seminaries. We print it again, because many of our 
readers may not have seen it, and because it is an important contribution 
towards a sketch of the present state of education in the world. 
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us whatever I speak of with approbation in reference to for- 
eign lands ; for the different circumstances of nations require 
different systems, Itisthe part of a wise legislator to exam- 
ine all the improvements within his reach, and, from the 
whole, to select those parts only which are adapted to the 

uliar circumstances of the people for whom he legislates. 

The different institutions in Russia are established as fast 
as the circumstances of the people admit, and as teachers 
can be found to supply them. At the date of the last report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, the number of elemen- 
tary and parish schools was about 12,000—of private 
schools, 430—and of gymnasia, 67. 

The government regulations for cherishing in the people 
a desire for education, and directing them in the attainment 
of it, are wisely adapted to the purpose. The Minister of 
Public Instruction publishes a regular periodical journal, in 
which he gathers up all the facts, information, and argu- 
ments, to which his official station gives him access, and cir- 
culates them extensively through the nation. ‘To illustrate 
the good faith, diligence, and liberal mindedness with which 
he executes this part of his office, I would refer to the num- 
ber of his journal for August, 1835, in which he notices, 
with great approbation, the efforts of tract societies for the 
diffusion of moral and religious sentiments among the people, 
and mentions by name several publications of the American 
Tract Society, which have been translated into Russian, as 
having reached a third edition, and as being happily calcu- 
lated toenlighten the intellect, and elevate the character of the 
people among whom they circulate. If the Minister of the 
Emperor Nicholas shows so much readiness to receive a 
good thing even from democratic America, we surely will 
not be so narrow minded as to spurn a good idea because it 
happened first to develope itself in autocratic Russia. Asa 
further means of promoting education, every school-director 
and examiner undergoes a rigid scrutiny as to his intellec- 
tual and moral fitness for those important trusts; and every 
candidate for civil office is strictly examined as to his attain- 
ments in those branches of learning requisite to the right 
performance of the official duties to which he aspires. As 
common schools are new in the Russian empire, and as 
school houses are to be built in every part of it, the govern- 
ment, knowing the importance of having these houses well 
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planned and put up, has appointed an architect, with a sala- 
ry of one thousand rubles a year, for every academic district, 
whose whole business is to superintend the erecting and fit- 
ting up of the district school-houses in his particular 
province. When we recollect how many of the evils of our 
district schools result from the bad construction and wretch- 
ed furniture of our school-houses, how completely, by these 
defects, the efforts of the best teachers may be nullified, and 
the minds and health of children, as well as their comfort 
destroyed, we cannot but acknowledge this to be, for a 
country where every thing is to be begun from its foundation, 
a most judicious arrangement. 

Canals, and other public improvements of this kind are 
now in great demand, and, to further them, an institution 
has been established for the express purpose of teaching the 
arts requisite in their construction ; and young men who 
intend to devote themselves to this business, are taken from 
the other schools and placed in this institution at the public 
expense. Special provision, also, is made for instruction in 
agriculture, and all the kindred arts, in order that the natural 
resources of the country may be fully developed. That re- 
ligious instruction may be efficient, and, at the same time, 
the rights of conscience remain inviolate, clergymen of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations, where the circumstances of 
the people require it, are employed as religious teachers in 
the schools, their services compensated by government, and 
their families provided for if necessary. ‘The importance of 
female teachers is recognised, and every encouragement is 
held out to young ladies to engage in this work. Private 
teachers are subject to the same rules, and the same strict 
inspection, as the teachers of public schools ; and, what is 
an improvement on the Prussian plan, if the teacher of a 
private school becomes superannuated, or dies, in the service, 
his family are entitled to the same privileges as that of a 
public teacher, and receive pensions from the government 
adequate to their support and education. Thus al! classes 
of faithful teachers are regarded and treated as public bene- 
factors, and considered as entitled, not merely to a bare sup- 
port, while toiling and wearing themselves out in the public 
service, but to national remembrance and gratitude after 
their work is done. 
Though the Emperor of Russia is justly accused of un- 
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pardonable oppression in respect to Poland, yet he does not 
carry his oppression so far as to deprive the poor Polanders 
of the benefits of education, but is exerting the same lauda- 
ble zeal to provide teachers for Poland as for any other part 
of his dominions. Jt has been found exceedingly difficult 
to obtain teachers who are willing to exercise their calling in 
the cold and inhospitable regions of Siberia. To facilitate 
this object, special privileges have been granted to Siberian 
teachers. Siberian young men are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Kasan free of expense, on condition that they devote 
a certain number of years to the business of school keeping 
in Siberia. ‘To forward the same object, a Siberian gentle- 
man, by the name of Ponomarew, gives six thousand rubles 
a year for the support of the parish schools of Irkutzk, quite 
to the northeastern extremity of Siberia, and has obligated 
himself, for ten years, to pay five hundred rubles a year 
more, for the encouragement of the pupils of those schools. 

Teachers from foreign countries are welcomed, and special 
provision is made that their religious sentiments be not in- 
terfered with, as well as that they do not impose their pecu- 
liar religious notions on their pupils. For the perfecting of 
teachers in certain branches, they are often sent abroad, at 
the public expense, to study in the institutions of other coun- 
tries, where these branches are most succesfully taught. Of 
these, there were, in 1835, thirteen in Berlin, several in 
Vienna, and one in Oxford, England. School examiners 
and school committees, as well as school teachers, are 
required to hold frequent meetings for discussion, and for 
mutual instruction and encouragement. 

It is the policy of the Minister of Public Instruction not 
to crowd the schools with too many pupils, but to furnish 
as many teachers as possible, particularly in the higher 
institutions, that each individual scholar may receive 
a due share of attention. As an illustration, I will 
refer to some of the universities. The University of St Pe- 
tersburgh has two hundred and thirty pupils, and fiftytwo 
officers and teachers, or one teacher to every four or five 
students. At Moscow, four hundred and fiftysix students, 
one hundred and sixtyeight teachers and officers, one to 
every two or three students. That of Kasan, seventy offi- 
cers and teachers, to two hundred and thirtyeight students, 
or one to every three or four students. That at Kiew, 
42 
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fortythree officers and teachers, to sixtytwo students, or 
nearly as many of one as the other. | would remark, how- 
ever, that some of the teachers are merely lecturers on par- 
ticular branches, and take no active part in the discipline or 
instruction of the institution, and a few attend only to its 
business concerns. Some of the universities, also, are not 
full, the institutions being new, and a full corps of teachers 
being appointed at the commencement. With all these al- 
lowances, however, we may set it down as a principle, that 
in the universities, it is intended that there shall be one 
teacher at least to every eight or ten students. This may 
be going to excess, but it is certain that the ambition to 
multiply students beyond all the means of teaching, has been 
a great injury to education in American institutions. Edu- 
ucation can never be what it is capable of being, unless the 
teacher can command time to become familiar with each 
individual mind under his care, and to adapt his mode 
of teaching to its peculiarities. ‘To instruct only in masses, 
and to apply the same methods of instruction to all, is like 
throwing the drugs of an apothecary’s shop into one great 
caldron, stirring them together, and giving every patient in 
the hospital a portion of the mixture. 

It is peculiarly interesting, in noticing the efforts « f Rus- 
sia, to observe that the blessings of a good common school 
education are now extended to tribes which from time im- 
memorial have been in a state of barbarism. In the wild 
regions beyond mount Caucasus, comprising the provinces 
recently acquired from Persia, the system of district schools 
is efficiently carried out. As early as 1835, there were 
already established in those parts of the empire fifteen 
schools, with sixty teachers, and about one thousand three 
hundred children under instruction ; so that, in the common 
schools of this new and uncultivated region, one teacher is 
provided to every twenty scholars. Besides this, there is a 
gymnasium at Tifflis, in which Asiatic lads are fitted to en- 
ter the European universities. 

All teachers, throughout the empire, according to an or- 
dinance of February 26, 1835, receive their salaries monthly, 
that their attention may not be distracted by family cares. 
For the encouragement of entire devotedness on the part of 
teachers, and to prevent all solicitude for the maintenance 
of their families, the Minister of Public Instruction is author- 
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ized to grant to the widows and orphans of those teachers 
who have particularly distinguished themselves, not only the 
usual pension, but a gratuity equal in amount to an entire 
salary of two years. 

The officers of government employed in the distant prov- 
inces of the empire, in the distant parts of Siberia, and on 
the borders of Persia, complained that their remote location 
deprived their children of the advantages of the gymnasia 
and universities which others enjoyed. To obviate this in- 
convenience, and to equalise as far as possible the advanta- 
ges of education, tie children of these officers are taken to 
the nearest gymnasium or university, and their travelling 
expenses defrayed by government. All the institutions of 
education are subject to the same rigorous examination as 
in Prussia, and the Minister of Public Instruction is ex 
officio, chairman of the board of examiners for the universi- 
ties. As the duties of this office have become very labori- 
ous, the government, in addition to a liberal supply of other 
helps, in 1835 appointed General Count Protassow, who 
had for some time acted as a school director, Assistant Mas- 
ter of Public Instruction. 

I have already mentioned the model institution for teach- 
ers at St Petersburgh. In 1835, seventysix teachers were 
graduated, and the number is every year increasing. Under 
the influence of this school, and other governmental arrange- 
ments, the methods of teaching are continually improving ; 
and, in his Report for 1835, the Minister observes, that the 
moral improvement of both teachers and pupils is such as to 
encourage the most pleasing hopes, that, within the last two 
years, the national interest in the subject of education has 
very greatly increased, and that it has now become a matter 
of the deepest interest to the whole people ; and that, as to 
the methods of instruction, the old mechanical memoriter 
mode is continually giving way to the system of developin 
the faculties. Many facts are stated in the Report, whieh 
confirm the Minister’s remark in respect to the growing in- 
terest in the minds of the Russian people on the subject of 
education, illustrating the important fact, that among what- 
ever people a good system of instruction is efficiently carried 
out, a deep and general interest will be excited. The no- 
blesand the commons appear to emulate each other in the 
advancement of this cause. The nobility of Novogorod 
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voluntarily contribute more than twelve thousand rubles a 
year for the gymnasium in that place, and at Wologda the 
nobility contribute for a similar object nine thousand a year. 
At Cronstadt, the citizens volunteered to sustain a school at 
their own expense. At another place, on the shores of the 
White Sea, the citizens have not only volunteered to main- 
tain a school, but have also, of their own accord, entered 
into an obligation to erect a large and handsome stone 
building for the accommodation of the teachers and scholars. 
This was brought about by the zeal and activity of a single 
individual, whose name, though a barbarous one, ought to 
be mentioned—Wassiligi Kologriew. This gentleman vol- 
unteered as an agent to promote the cause of education in 
the place of his residence, and, besides giving his time and 
efforts bore an equal share in the expenses, and in addi- 
tion, made a distinct donation of twentyfive hundred rubles 
for the advancement of the ciuse. 

Another gentleman at Archangel, by the name of Kowa- 
lewsky, made a journey to a distant neighborhood inhabited 
by Samoiedes, Sirianes, and other half barbarous tribes, to 
explain to them the advantages of education, and endeavor 
to establish a school among them. In this he was warmly 
seconded by the clergyman of the place ; and, as the result 
of it, a single peasant or farmer, by the name of Anuphriew, 
engaged to support the school entirely for two years, and 
after that to contribute three hundred rubles a year, for five 
years longer; and in addition to this he contributed fifteen 
hundred rubles for the erection of a school house. The 
chief magistrate of the place also contributed, and, allured by 
these examples, the Sirianes put down nearly fifteen thou- 
sand rubles ; and as soon as the requisite preparations could 
be made, the school was opened, with great solemnity and 
appropriate ceremonies, in the midst of an immense con- 
course of intensely interested spectators. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if we cannot find in Ohio, enlightened men in 
our cities, and farmers in the country, willing to do as much 
for education as the gentleman of Archangel, and the hard- 
working peasant in the frozen regions of northern Russia. 

A merchant by the name of Pluessin, in Lialsk, made a 
donation of ten thousand rubles for the foundation of a dis- 
trict school in that place, and offered, in addition, to have 
the school kept in his own house, and to furnish it with fire- 
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wood for three years. Tschistow, acitizen of Moscow, gave 
twentythree hundred rubles for the purchase of school 
books, to be distributed among the poor children of the first 
school district in that city. 

Numerous other instances might be mentioned of dona- 
tions from persons in all ranks in society—in money, books, 
houses, fuel, or whatever they had it in their power to give 
for the support of schools; but the above may be sufficient 
to show the spirit of the people, and excite us to emulation. 

It must be observed, that the government makes provis- 
ion for the maintenance of all the district schools, gymnasia, 
and universities ; and that this liberality of private citizens 
arises from pure zeal for the cause, and is applied to the ex- 
tending and increasing the advantages derived from govern- 
mental patronage, to the purchase of books and clothing for 
the poorer children, the establishment of school libraries, and 
the providing of suitable rewards for the meritorious teach- 
ers and pupils, and securing the means of access to the 
school house, and proper furniture for it. Every effort is 
made to provide a plentiful supply of good school books, 
and to establish suitable libraries for the use of teachers. 
Quite recently, a Russian lady, a Miss Darzoff, received 
from the government a premium of twentyfive hundred 
rubles for compiling a little work, entitled ‘ Useful Readings 
for Children.’ 

In view of such facts as these, who is not ready to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, despotic Russia ! 
—may other natjons, more favored by Nature and Provi- 
dence, emulate thy example !”’ 





Art. Il.—-PROVIDENTIAL EDUCATION, 


For the Annals of Education. 


Ir were well, if peradventure the thing were possible, that 
all schemes of education should be constructed in imitation 
of the great model, which our Creator has himself devised 
for the education of men. The child would thus be trained 
from his earliest days in a practical recognition of those 
principles by which his whole future existence is to be gov- 
42* 
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erned, and to a uniform obedience to those rules which are 
the source and measure of his well being. 

Life would cease to be earthly, for it would be formed 
after the image of the heavenly,—the laws of daily life would 
be found to coincide with those of spiritual and everlasting 
being,—obedience being early would become easy and 
habitual, and becoming habitual would prove daily “an 
assurance of incorruption.” ‘That narrow world which lies 
within the compass of infant knowledge—the household, 
shall be to his nascent sense the foretokening of that wider 
sphere which encloses the purposes and acts of human life, 
even as that life is a shadow of the life that is yet beyond. 
The imperfect perceptions of the child will be perpetually 
aided and made right by the actions and events around him, 
in the same manner as man is taught by the arrangements 
and dispensations of providence in the wider circle of his 
knowledge. The order and harmony of the world, and the 
government of it would thus surely and gradually be learned, 
as the rapid perceptions of the eye are made perfect by a 
series of natural and slight adjustments. 

If then it be of consequence to the future man that the 
training of the child shall make him fit, and not unfit, for 
the whole length and breadth of the scene on which he is 
to act ; it isof no less moment, to ascertain, if we may, what 
is the order which God has established in the world, and 
how far human institutions for human culture may imitate 
that order. Doubtless, all their vitality and power is derived 
from that resemblance. Whatever is opposite to it can not 
prosper, for it is forbidden by the nature of man and the de- 
cree of God. 

That there is an arranging and superintending providence 
‘ over the affairs of men, we shall not stop to prove. Its 
main features we may presume, are well known, and univer- 
sally acknowledged. We shall allude to only one or two, 
which we believe all human schemes for education, must, if 
they would work well, recognise and adopt. 

We affirm, then, that the economy of providence clearly 
shows that wrong doing cannot escape punishment, which 
is its natural consequence. Remorse, and fear, and shame, 
and foreboding, are symptoms of this great fact. Disease 
that follows debauchery, and want which is the child of 
prodigality, and the infamy that comes of fraud and dishonest 
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gain, are characters, as plain as the pestilence, and the earth- 
quake, of a power that can punish, and of a wrath that will 
avenge. 

emi now, the arrangements of the family, and the disci- 
pline of the school, teach in their several measures and de- 
grees, the same lesson. Let crime be visited with stripes, 
and negligence bring forth not untimely tears. Let the 
child learn while yet a child, that his happiness is in his own 
keeping, that law is severe and inexorable, that if he sows 
the wind he shall also reap the whirlwind. Let him learn, 
and by his own experience he must, for words and argu- 
ments can not be effectual here, that guilt hath misery ever 
for its shadow, reaching to its heel. We have then one 
element of true virtue, one felt conviction which is its firm- 
est ally, one sentiment planted in the deepest prudence, 
which throws its branches up into the highest air of duty. 
Right and wrong are no longer things indifferent, or that 
may be postponed to present convenience, or anticipated 
pleasure. God is not merciful only. He draws and binds 
us to himself, not merely by the cords of love. And su- 
premely foolish are we, who believe that we can bring to 
pass in others by love alone, that for which He uses means 
so diverse and opposite. Though severe, we need not be 
cruel, even as the laws of providence are not cruel, though 
they change not, and will be obeyed. 

We affirm again, that in the order of providence virtue 
has a perpetual reward. Calmness and peace are the nat- 
ural inheritance of goodness. Not only in his deed, but 
also in the fruits of his deed, is the good man blessed. Pru- 
dence secures a competency, temperance gives health, 
generous actions win renown. In the world we are not 

obliged to pursue every thing for its own sake. Our actions 
and pursuits have each a thousand collateral and remote 
effects and ends. Our frugality is rewarded by the riches 
e for which we practise it, but we also gain by it the respect 
of our neighbor, and the means of gratifying a liberal heart. 

As men are allured to goodness by the blessing it confers, 
and that not only by the natural but also by the contin- 
gent, and, as we may say, accidental blessing, so, the young 
are to be, and ought to be trained to manly virtue, by 
a perception of its excellence indeed, but also by its lesser, 
and more obvious benefits. A smile or word of approbation 
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is not the natural consequence of a virtuous action, nor any 
way in the nature of it, yet it isa just reward and a strong 
incentive. 

Now let children and youth be trained to this perception ; 

let them see in the household, and the school, and the high- 
way, and the market, ia those arrangements of social life 
which are most apparent and instructive to them, a constant 
illustration of this principle of a higher than human econo- 
my. Let the lower powers of sensation and faculties of 
prudence be made to minister to the intellect and the con- 
science. Let a flower blossom here, and a gem flash 
there, on their rough path. Let the wearisomeness of study 
be lightened by the hope of approval, and refreshed by the 
hope of reward. Let severity be duly tempered with gen- 
tleness. We have then bound our children to virtuous hab- 
its by a double cord, of fear and of desire. 

The scheme of education which rejects either of these 
divinely appointed and sanctioned means, is but “a tottering 
fence.”” ‘The force and pressure is in only one direction. 
There is no balance, and there must be overthrow. The 
scheme which rejects both is a machine with no impulsive 
power. It may be pushed, it cannot go. 

In the system, which divine wisdom has ordained for the 
education of men, no observer can fail to have been struck 
with the diversity and manifoldness of the means employed. 
Yet when each is examined, it bears marks of most wise 
adaptation. Not only books, and conversation, the knowl- 
edge and experience of life, but winds and hills, and waters 
have an influence here. The very stars are agents, beyond 
the dreams of astrology. But we, in our wisdom, are fond 
of reducing all influences to a single principle, and trust to 
its sole efficacy for results, which only system and combina- 
tion can produce. We mistake a part forthe whole. We 
see men in the actual business of life gaining and giving 
energy by an honorable competition. We see that the 
principle works well in the jostlings of politics and trade, 
that the very rivalry strengthens upright principles, and forms 
strong and well considered habits. Yet we exclude this 
power from the processes of education, as only evil. 

Let us rather take man, with his multiform capacities, 
and the order of nature and of providence with their infinite- 
ly diversified agencies, and guided by “ the wisdom that is 
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from above,” strive so to blend and temper to a true adjust- 
ment, the powers and principles that are given us, that the 
young shall be trained to a generous manhood, and that 
manhood shall be but preparation for a higher rie, 





Arr. H1—HOW TO PROVIDE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
[By J. HOLBROOK. } 


Furnisutne the seventy thousand American schools with 
well qualified teachers, is, perhaps, the most important and 
the most difficult subject connected with the intellectual and 
moral character, and of course with the liberties of our re- 
public. As long as talents, like every other article of com- 
merce, will find the best market, men of high intellectual 
and moral attainments cannot be retained in schools at 
twentyfive dollars a month, while other professions offer four 
times the salary, with one half the labor and drudgery, and 
twice the respectability. No matter how many teachers’ 
seminaries are established, or how richly endowed, and how 
great the number or the qualifications of teachers—they can 
never be retained in common schools until they are paid, 
and until the profession of teaching stands as high in public 
estimation as that of law, or medicine or divinity. 

It must also be recollected on this subject, like every 
other in a system of national education, that more than three 
fourths of the subjects of education are to be farmers and 
farmers’ wives. Consequently, that system which is best 
fitted to promote the farming interests, is best fitted for the 
interest of our Republic. In view of that fact, no one can 
doubt that a practical and scientific farmer may be better 
qualified to educate farmers, than the mere scholar, however 
highly accomplished. This opinion is entirely corrcborated 
by facts, as many farmers, whom [ have known to pursue 
teaching as a winter profession, for a course of years, have 
ade far better teachers than are ever found in students of 
4 college, or in medical, law, or divinity students, who use 
teaching as a kind of cat’s-paw profession to aid them into 
another, which offers larger emolument and higher respecta- 
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bility. While our schools are furnished from the students 
mentioned, it is evident that they must suffer all the em- 
barrassments, losses and other evils which cannot fail to 
arise from inexperienced laborers ; and not inexperienced 
merely, but those making no calculations and taking no 
means to acquire either experience or skill. 

Let young farmers adopt teaching as their profession dur- 
ing the winter, for a course of years, and these two hitherto 
insurmountable obstacles, the want of salaries and inexperi- 
ence, will, in a measyre, at least, be removed. ‘I'he farmer 
could afford to teach in his own district, at thirty dollars a 
month, for four months in a year, better than one who de- 
pended entirely upon teaching for the support of a family, 
could for fifty dollars ; as with the aid of a laborer whom he 
might hire for ten dollars a month, or perhaps by the assist- 
ance of his sons without hired labor, he might attend to all 
the winter business of his farm in addition to his services in 
the school. 

It is evident that a young farmer, who at sixteen or eigh- 
teen years of age, should commence shaping his course for 
the business of teaching as a profession, though it might be 
but for the winter, would act under very different motives, 
and consequently make greater and higher efforts that a 
kind of interloper, who had escaped from another profession 
just long enough, and devoting just hours enough, to se- 
cure a few dollars to help him on to his more respectable 
calling. ‘The former would be upon the alert to learn the 
best modes of teaching, to ascertain what were the best 
books, and to become truly intelligent and skilful in his 
adopted profession; while the latter would meet, they 
always do meet, any proposal for school improvements with 
“ I have not time to attend to them,” as I must keep along 
with my class in college, or [ wish to be admitted to the bar 
next court, or next year, or toa license for preaching or 
practising medicine. 

To my mind it is evident that a practical farmer who has 
also the science and the experience for teaching, may be 
better qualified for educating farmers than any person who 
makes teaching exclusively his profession. By connecting 
his pursuits of science and reading in winter, with his farm- 
ing operations in summer, he would not only make educa- 
tion more practical, but farming more scientific, consequent- 
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ly both professions would be benefitted. His illustrations 
and experiments in geology, botany, entomology, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, geometry, &c., made for the benefit of 
his pupils in his school, could be applied, during the suc- 
ceeding summer both by teacher and pupil upon the farm. 

Experience fully proves that summer schools, which are 
composed principally of girls and small boys, are most pros- 
perous under the charge of ladies, as are schools of small 
children at any season. If a farmer should have charge of a 
school in his own district for a course of years during the 
winter, his sister, or as the case might be, his daughter, 
might have care of the same school during the summer, 
when he would still have a kind of double interest in its suc- 
cess. 

It must be evident from these views that the plan here 
proposed for supplying school teachers, would have at least 
three advantages over that now pursued, viz; it would be 
economical, it would make teaching a profession, it would 
give schools the advantage of practice with theory. It must 
also confer upon children two advantages which would be 
lost, if teaching was exclusively a profession, viz: the ad- 
vantage of experimental knowledge with theory, and to all 
young children, and to girls advanced in education, the ad- 
vantages of ladies for their teachers. 

In connection with the system here presented, circuit 
schools, to be held weekly or semi-monthly, and attended 
by teachers and lecturers who were familiar with the scien- 
ces, and supplied with apparatus and specimens for illus- 
trating them, would be highly important, especially in aiding 
young gentlemen and ladies in qualifying themselves for 
teaching. Mush might be said on the economy and power 
embraced in a system of itineracy, whether connected with 
religion or education, but the present occasion does not per- 
mit it. 
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Art. 1V.—THE TRUE POSITION AND USE OF THE SABBATH 
SCHOOL. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


Tne Sassatu Scsoor!—When I have named this, [ 
have named an institution, concerning which it is difficult 
to say, whether is greater,—the intrinsic importance, with 
which it is invested ;—or the strange indifference with which 
it is too generally treated, and the strange mistakes concern- 
ing it, which too widely prevail. Let us endeavour to form 
some definite ideas of this peculiarly christian mode of doing 

ood. 
. It can scarcely be necessary to remark that childhood and 
youth are the periods appointed of heaven, for giving form 
and character to the man, whether considered physically, 
intellectually, or morally. The impressibility of our whole 
nature during those periods is proverbial. As in the body 
there is a pliancy even of the bones, which enables the sav- 
age, by unnatural pressure, to train the very skull of his 
child into odd, fantastic shapes; and which permits the 
more civilized, by a scarcely less unnatural force, to run the 
hazard of fearful contortions and deformities to their off- 
spring ; so it is with the mind. ‘There is, in all its young 
susceptibilities, a tenderness, a delicate pliancy, through 
which almost any shape of moral deformity may, by barba- 
rous, or indiscreet discipline, be impressed on this nobler part 
of the human fabric. On the contrary, as this very pliabili- 
ty of our bodily material in childhood gives scope to judicious 
diet and exercise in the developement of a human figure, 
marked with either the finest touches and most graceful 
lines of beauty, or the boldest expressions and most manly 
forms of strength ; so this very tenderness of our childish 
susceptibilities of mind, gives room to wholesome culture and 
discipline in the formation of a human character, shaped 
into the beautiful mould of heavenly virtues, and according 
to the noblest models of intellectual energy. Hence the in- 
finite importance of early, well chosen, well applied relig- 
ious instruction. And hence, as one of the modes of this in- 
struction, the corresponding importance of the Sabbath 
School. 
Under the circumstances of the present age, this mode of 
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instruction has become an indispensable auxiliary to a preach- 
ed gospel ; more correctly I might say; one of the most 
efficient agents for preaching the gospel to one of the most 
interesting portions of every congregation. The mind of 
childhood, open, as we have sun, to either good or evil, is 
surrounded with innumerable subtle and powerful influences 
in favor of the latter ; and must therefore be early preoccu- 
pied with holy principles as a foundation for good habits, in 
order to prevent its running to ruin amidst the implanted 
seeds of sinful principles, and the resulting fruits of evil hab- 
its. ‘Todo this is the office of the Sabbath School; an 
institution, which, seen in this light, shows at once mach of 
its peculiar value, much of its peculiar claims to attention. 

Our greatest danger, however, arises, not from underval- 
uing the importance of the Sabbath School, but from mis- 
taking the place which it is designed to fill. Many it is to 
be feared, when the character and claims of this mode of 
religious instruction are presented, drop at once into some- 
thing like this conclusion. ‘Truly, here is a valuable expe- 
dient for the moral education of our beloved offspring. 
How wonderful its power for good! How exactly fitted to 
supply their warts, and to sustain our responsibilities! Or, 
if none go so far as to say, ‘‘ the Sabbath School may safely 
take the place of the parent, in religious education,” still 
are there not those who allow it to lighten their sense of 
obligation, and think it designed to perform part of the du- 
ties which naturally rest on them? 1s it not hence, that 
so many children are allowed to fill the six days of the week 
with idle amusements ; or, more probably amongst us, with 
those unnaturally accumulated studies of an education for 
this world, which leave but little time for any thing else, 
save hastily received food and feverish sleep? Is it not 
hence, that the great burthen of an education for the world 
to come is thrown upon the seventh day alone and upon the 
teachers to whom it is appropriated ; thus rendering the 
Sabbath a day of oppressive toil, and not of holy rest ; and 
the Sabbath School, not a resort to which the rejoicing child 
will leap with a glad spirit, but an uninviting and a dreaded 
place ? 

However this may be, it will not be impertinent to re- 
mark :—the Sabbath School was never designed to stand in 
the place of parental religious instruction, or to lighten, a 
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single tittle, the weight of parental responsibility. The fam- 
ily, after all, however frequently that holy place is profaned, 
—the family is the school,—the heaven established school 
for the best rudiments of all divine instruction ; the sacred 
spot, where God designs that young immortals shall be train- 
ed for the church; that, in the church, they may be further 
nurtured and perfected for heaven. Nothing, in sacred 
economy, can ever take the place of a well ordered religious 
family ; and nothing, but an afflictive providence, can ever 
lighten the weight of responsibility, which rests on the soul 
of every parent, binding him to the extent of his abilities, to 
educate his offspring for God. 

The Sabbath School, as it meets us here, is designed—not 
to excuse, but to assist the parent in this untransferable 
duty :—not to enable him innocently to neglect, but more 
successfully to attempt the religious education of his child. 
With the best intentions and the most diligent endeavours, 
there will still be much to hinder him in this great work. 
Aids will be always needed, and if judicious, always accep- 
table; and, when they are afforded, they should increase, 
rather than diminish a parent’s activity in duty, if so be that 
the glorious issue of a child’s salvation may with the greater 
certainty, be realized ! 

Such being the importance and place of the Sabbath 
School, our duty to it is clear. No parent, whom God has 
honoured with offspring, should ever let a day pass, without 
attempting their religious instruction. And, as the Sabbath 
was designed to be a day of holy and delightful rest, all that 
is most irksome in the formalities of such instruction should 
be attended to before its pleasing hours begin. This type 
of heaven’s own blissful repose, should never be made an 
odious season to those young immortals, whom God has 
given us to educate for Himself. A due proportion of every 
day in the seven should be allotted to that great work, for 
which we are all born, and without which we shall never be 
fit to die. Thus, while no day is without its share in this 
work, none will be made odious by being burthened with 
the whole :—and_ the work itself will be the more likely to 
please, by such a timely mingling with all the other pleasant 
charities of life. 

And, against this apportionment of time amongst the va- 
rious and weighty objects for an education for our offspring, 
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what reasonable objection can be urged ?__I know of none. 
That, however, which would be most likely to be urged, is 
this :—* the hours of the six-day season are already crowded 
to overburthening, with the studies of a different school from 
that, whose claims are now urged.” 

But to this objection, what shall I say? Look at the two 
objects presented. ‘The one is, to educate the children fora 
course of ten, thirty, perhaps fifty years of action upon earth. 
The other, to train them for a course of action and enjoy- 
ment, which ends not but with an unending eternity! For 
the former comparatively imperceptible object, you claim 
six unbroken days in the week. For the latter, infinite be- 
yond comprehension, you would allow but a part of the 
seventh! Now, 1 ask, and without a fear for the answer, 
which of these objects ought to give way to the other ? 
From which, for the promotion of the other, ought we to 
subtract ? Christian parents, | feel that this question may 
be safely left with your own hearts. I feel that you will not 
rob your precious offspring of those every day moments 
which are necessary to render their religious education pleas- 
ant and effectual, those every-day moments, which the be- 
nevolent spirit of the gospel would teach you to save from 
the hard-griping, all grasping spirit of this world! 

I have no fear that enlightened and spiritual christians 
will ever suffer any thing to weaken their sense of resposi- 
bility to God for the religious education of their children, or 
to diminish the amount of their prayerful and diligent atten- 
tion to this vastly important duty. But there are many, who * 
are not such Christians; whose sense of obligation may 
more easily be impaired, and whose faithfulness in duty may 
more possibly be remitted. And if the Sabbath School 
were to have this effect generally, or extensively, I do not 
hesitate to say : that, peculiar as are its capabilities, and high 
as are its promises, of good, it had better be abandoned. 
Better have no such auxiliary means of doing good, if it is 
to become a prevalent occasion of “ weariness in well 
doing.” Beiter have no school for sacred instruction on 
the Sabbath, if it is to break up the school of family re- 
ligion during the week. Better to connect no additional 
duties with the day of rest, than so to overburthen it as to 
render it a day of drudgery ; and thus, in the minds of chil- 
dren, to associate religion itself with all that is dull and 
dreaded ! 
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But I repeat, that asa general result, I have no appre- 
hension of this, any more than I have that the gospel, heav- 
en’s highest boon to man, should be so extensively abused 
as to render its withdrawal from the earth desirable. And 
I have advanced the supposition just made, principally for 
the sake of warning, with the hope that not even one will be 
left to abuse the Sabbath School as an excuse for “‘ weari- 
ness in well-doing.” ‘This institution is a most valuable 
auxiliary to daily religious instruction at home ; and I would 
fain see its value fully tested. Let me, then affectionately urge 
you all to use it, in the same spirit, in which you would use an 
excellent book on the'subject of religious education ; use it as 
mw aid to a more faithful, and therefore more successful dis- 
charge of your duties. Make a right division of time every 
lay, between the various parts and objects of your children’s 
sducation. Never neglect that, which embraces religion ; 
out let it mingle, in easy converse, and pleasant illustration, 
with the rest; and thus support and sanctify the whole. 
Make religion pleasant, by showing it cheerful ; and exhibit 
its importance, by making your attention to it habitual. 
Give your children a previous and a pleasing preparation for 
the Sabbath School; and then both the Sabbath and the 
School will be delightful to them; and, in the great business 
of their religious instruction, an invaluable auxiliary to your- 
selves. And especially, ‘‘ Be not weary in this kind of well- 
doing.” The object, which we contemplate, is of infinite 
importance ; and may well encourage and sustain us in our 
exertions and sacrifices. While a languishing and lifeless 
Sabbath School is worse than none, a hindrance rather than 
a help, to the religious interests of a parish,—the institution, 
when flourishing and vigorous with spiritual life, may almost 
be considered as the best half of a pastor’s means of doing 
good. It furnishes him with a happy introduction to that 
portion of his flock, to which he must look for the best fruits 
of his ministry. It gives him the opportunity for a pleasing 
and paternal intercourse with them; and thus, for gaining 
over their minds a gentle and saving influence. It brings 
into action, too, the valuable principle, or influence, of asso- 
ciation in religious instruction. There are sympathies and 
susceptibilities in our nature, which, in order to be awaken- 
ed and exercised, must be brought frequently and publicly 
into contact with kindred sympathies and susceptibilities ; 
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which lay the heart more open to the influences of divine 
truth, when we are in an associated, than when we are in a 
solitary, capacity. Hence much of the power of a public 
and stated preaching of the gospel. But, as this gospel is 
generally preached, as a formal statement and enforcement 
of truth from the pulpit, it is almost wholly inoperative on 
the hearts and minds of children. ‘They need something 
more simple, more ona level with their capacities and habits. 
And this they find, amidst all the advantages and sympathies 
of association, in the plain and affectionate instructions of a 
well organised—well sustained Sabbath School. Without 
this, the ministrations of the gospel will be almost wholly 
robbed of their power over decidedly the most interesting 
and valuable part of every congregation. 

Another strong encouragement against weariness in this 
kind of well-doing, is, the tendency of the Sabbath School 
to form, in its pupils, the character of active christian bene- 
volence; the habit of doing good on christian principle. 
The great fault with too many eminent christians of past 
ages is, that they have been rather contemplative and specu- 
lative than operative and active. ‘The present age, while it 
needs all the deep spirituality and thorough experience, that 
can be acquired in the closet and the library ; demands espe- 
cially all the holy activity, all the operative benevolence, that 
can be gained by more practical training. In this respect, 
as in every other, the character of the Saviour of men is the 
christian’s best model :—spiritual in prayer and meditation ; 
and, in doing good, energetic, patient, self-sacrificing. 
When this character becomes universal, christianity will 
make its predicted triumph. And for forming it, what dis- 
cipline so promissory of success as that of the Sabbath 
School; where all is practical, active benevolence ; where 
the first kindlings ef holy love, the first actings of holy prin- 
ciple, are excited in the bosom of childhood by persevering, 
self denying endeavors to do good ? What piety so likely to 
be practical, to busy itself in patient well-doing, as that, 
which has its origin, its birth-place, its cradle, its nursery, in 
this very home of benevolent effort, and of benevolent ex- 
ample ? 
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Art. V.—WHAT THE TEACHER OUGHT TO KNOW. 


For the Annals of Education. 


Great complaints are made from time to time of the in- 
competency of those who engage in the business of instr':c- 
tion. To many teachers, perhaps to a large majority, at 
least in New England, such complaints can have no appli- 
cation. In many cases too, they are made without due 
consideration of the true standard of a teacher’s attainments, 
or an honest estimate of their extent in a given case. 

Leaving many other particulars, such as discipline, man- 
agement, &c., in which it becomes teachers to be skilful, we 
would say a word, as to what the teacher, that he may do 
his duty well, ought to know. 

The answer to the question thus implied will of course 
vary with the position the teacher holds, and the branches 
he purposes to teach. It seems hardly necessary. to say that 
every teacher should thoroughly understand the subjects on 
which he expects to communicate knowledge to others. 
Yet what is meant by thorough understanding is not obvious 
to determine, or easy to attain. Whoever knows more than 
another of any science is, so far forth, competent to be the 
instructor of that other, however defective may be his knowl- 
edge compared with absolute perfection. This, however, is 
the lowest degree, and we may safely say that no one should 
undertake the business of instruction who has not mastered 
in its principles, and pursued very far into its details, the 
department of knowledge he professes to teach. 

‘Take for example Arithmetic. A competent teacher 
needs not only a memoriter knowledge of the rules, and 
practical skill in the solution of problems, which alone will 
enable him to pass very reputably through any ordinary ex- 
amination, but a minute acquaintance with the grounds and 
reasons of every rule and operation. He must resolve every 
method into its elementary and constituent parts, and be 
able to recompose them, that his pupil may be enabled at 
- “a understand each particular and to comprehend the 
whole. 

Now, though such a knowledge of arithmetic may be 
acquired from common treatises on the subject, yet they are 
not enough for a full, certain, and scientific comprehension 
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of the subject. Pike and Daboll will not answer all the pur- 
pose. The teacher must go higher than mere technical 
rules and formal demonstrations. He: must go beyond the 
science of mere numbers, however perfect that may be in 
itself, to the more radical science of quantity, and make 
himself master of algebra, where is contained—what in 
those days may be called—the philosophy of numbers. 

We do not affirm that no one can teach arithmetic well 
who has not studied algebra, but we do affirm that one who 
has studied both accurately, will prove a more successful, 
because a more able teacher, than he who has studied only 
one. Let the case we have put, stand for a sample of all 
teaching, and we may conclude that one will prove a better 
teacher of any science who has, and because he has, an 
acquaintance with the science, in the same kind, next 
above it. 

Not only does this additional, and in a sense extra knowl- 
edge aid by being an interpreter of that actually taught, — 
by its intrinsic relation to it—but the very acquisition is an 
advantage. It keeps the mind open, free, and active—its 
curiosity is kept alive—its powers augmented,—and all this 
acts with great power on the pupil, though indirectly. The 
profession of the teacher has gained the odium of irksome- 
ness, and the community he has taught has suffered incalcu- 
lable loss, by this contentment with knowledge enough for 
daily duties. Hence we have so much of the tread-mill 
round, the eternal monotony and repetition of the teacher’s 
life. Doubtless there is much ; wecannot deny it. But we 
know too, that all the drudgery may be lightened and made 
cheerful, and the repetitions become enlivened and enlivening 
by this rule of constant progress. 

We believe there is no department of instruction, in re- 
spect to the true standard of which, and the attainments 
requisite for it, more inadequate ideas prevail, than in re- 
spect to classical instruction. Now what ought the teacher 
of the classics to know, that he may do his work well? Is 
it enough for him to construe and parse Cicero’s Select 
Orations, and Virgil? Or even if he add to all this, what 
seven out of ten do not add, some knowledge of prosody 
and the scanning of hexameters? Or is he fit to teach, who 
has hastily, and with no digestion crammed down a few au- 
thors, or fragments of avthors in a college course, whom 
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now moreover he can hardly recognise, he has kept them at 
a distance so long ? 

We hold, on the contrary, that, while he who knows the 
rudiments only may in some sort be able to teach the rudi- 
ments, one who aspires to the true dignity of this vocation, 
needs to be thoroughly furnished on all points as becomes a 
scholar. Consider what variety and extent of learning he 
must have attained who would impart a thorough knowledge 
of Virgil,—not to inspire a genuine poetic taste—but to en- 
sure a due intelligence,—how minutely and exactly he must 
have studied mythology, antique and almost forgotten history 
—how many questionsof geography and chronology he must 
settle—many of which demand laborious investigation and 
accurate judgment. Add to this the thorough knowledge of 
the science of philology, without which he cannot give clear 
explanations of the common rules of syntax—of the rules of 
verbal criticism, that he may decide between varying edi- 
tions—the particular and endless store of antiquities he must 
acquire for the interpretation of difficult ges—and then 
above all that clear perception, that shall at once relish and 
impart a relish for poetic beauties,—and we have hardly a 
catalogue of the matters it is indispensable for him to know. 
If his range of teaching extends beyond a single author, then 
he must have learned the peculiarities of the style of each, 
his temper, language, and cast of thought, so that he can 
discern them as plainly as he can the diverse strains of Mil- 
ton and Goldsmith, or the prose of Burke and of Swift,—all 
which cannot be attained but by painful collation and per- 
petual familiarity. 

We have not designed to overcharge the picture. We 
believe we have not done it. But if it be a just one, how 
very far short of its requirements do most teachers among us 
come! And being rightly judged, how little reason have we 
to complain of the low estimation that is put on our attain- 
ments and labors! And, as the stream can hardly rise 
higher than the fountain, what may we expect of the pupils 
trained under so imperfect influences ? ; 

An important question suggests itself here, how these im- 
perfections are to be remedied? We know of only one 
effectual way. Each teacher must do the work in and for 
himself. By private meditations and watchings he must 
gain a clear apprehension of the measure of attainment he is 
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to aim at, and by books and conversation, by days devoted 
to labor and nights of study, by the sweat of the brow even 
as he would earn bread, must he acquire the knowledge and 
discipline that shall make him an useful, honorable, and 
happy teacher. H. M. 





Art VI—HOW JOHN MILTON READ AND PROFITED. 


Tue influences which formed the character of Milton,— 
one of the finest specimens of man which has ever ap- 
peared in our world,—is a subject of great interest, whether 
considered psychologically, or in relation to practical self culture. 
The following passage, which contains his own brief sketch of 
his own studies, and of their effect on him, is taken from a refn- 
tation of certain aspersions of his character, in his apology for 
Smectymnuus. 


I wap my time, readers, as others have, who have good 
learning bestowed upon them, to be sent to those places, 
where the opinion was, it might be soonest attained ; and as 
the manner is, was not unstudied in those authors which are 
most commended ; whereof some were grave orators and 
historians, whose matter methought | loved indeed, but as 
my age then was, so! understood them; others were the 
smooth elegiac poets, whereof the schools are not scarce, 
whom both for the pleasing sound of their numerous writ- 
ing, which in imitation | found most easy and most agreea- 
ble to nature’s part in me, and for their matter, which what 
it is, there be few who know not, I was allured to read, that 
no recreation came to me better welcome; for that it was 
then those years with me which are excused though they be 
least severe, 1 may be saved the labor to remember ye. 
Whence having observed them to account it the chief glory 
of their wit, in that they were ablest to judge, to praise, and 
by that could esteem themselves worthiest to love those high 
perfections which under one or other name they took to cel- 
ebrate, | thought with myself by every instinct and presage of 
nature which is not wont to be false, that what emboldened 
them to this task, might with such diligence as they used, 
embolden.me ; and that what judgment, wit, or elegance 
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was my share, would herein best appear, and best value it- 
self, by how much more wisely, and with more love of virtue 
I should choose, let rude ears be absent, the object of not 
unlike praises ; for albeit to some these thoughts will seem 
virtuous and commendable, to others only pardonable, to a 
third sort perhaps idle, yet the mentioning of them now will 
end in serious. 

Nor blame it, readers, in those years to propose to them- 
selves such a reward, as the noblest dispositions above other 
things in this life have sometimes preferred ; whereof not to 
be sensible, when good and fair in one person meet, argues 
both a gross and shallow judgment, and withal an ungentle 
and swainish breast. For by the firm settling of these per- 
suasions, [ became, to my best memory, so much a profi- 
cient, that if I found those authors any where speaking un- 
worthy things of themselves, or am Pe of those names 
which before they had extolled, this effect it wrought with 
me; from that time forward their art I still applauded, but 
the men I deplored; and above them all, preferred the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who never write 
but honor of them to whom they devote their verse, display- 
ing sublime and pure thoughts without transgression. And 
long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion ; 
that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best and 
honorablest things; not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy. 

These reasonings, together with a certain niceness of na- 
ture, an honest haughtiness, and self-esteem either of what [ 
was or what I might be, which let envy call pride, and lastly 
that modesty, whereof though not in the title page, yet here 
I may be excused to make some beseeming profession ; all 
these uniting the supply of their natural aid together, kept 
me still above those low descents of mind, beneath which he 
must deject and plunge himself, that can agree to saleable 
and unlawful prostitutions. 

Next, for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell ye 
whither my young feet wandered, I betook me among those 
lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn cantos, 
the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, 
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and from hence had in renown over all Christendom. 
There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he should 
defend to the expense of his best blood or of his life, if it so 
befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; from 
whence even then I learned whata noble virtue chastity sure 
must be, to the defence of which so many worthies by such 
a dear adventure of themselves had sworn; and if I found 
in the story afterward, any of them by word or deed break- 
ing that oath, I judged it the same fault of the poet as that 
which is attributed to Homer, to have written indecent 
things of the gods ; only this my mind gave me, that every 
free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a 
knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of 
a sword upon his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel 
and his arm, to secure and protect the weakness of any at- 
tempt-? chastity. So that even these books, which to 
many others have been the fuel of wantonness and loose 
living, [ cannot think how, unless by divine indulgence, 
proved to me so many incitements, as you have heard, to 
the love and steadfast observation of that virtue which ab- 
hors the society of bordelloes. 

Thus from the laureat fraternity of poets, riper years, and 
the ceaseless round of study and reading, led me to the 
shady spaces of philosophy; but chiefly to the divine vol- 
umes of Plato, and his equal Xenophon ; where if I should 
tell ye what I learned of chastity and love, I mean that 
which is truly so, whose charming cup is only virtue, which 
she bears in her hand to those who are worthy, (the rest are 
cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, which a certain 
sorceress, the abuser of love’s name, carries about) and how 
the first and chiefest office of love begins and ends in the 
soul, producing those happy twins of her divine generation, 
knowledge and virtue; with such abstracted sublimities as 
these, it might be worth your listening, readers, as I may 
one day hope to have ye in a still time, when there shall be 
no chiding ; not in these noises, the adversary, as ye know, 
barking at the door, or searching for me at the bordelloes, 
where it may be he has lost himself, and raps up without 
pity the sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young 
Corinthian laity, to inquire for such a one. 

Last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, that care 
was ever had of me, with my earliest capacity, not to be 
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negligently trained in the precepts of christian religion. 
This that [ have hitherto related, hath been to show, that 
though Christianity had been but slightly taught me, yet a 
certain reservedness of natural disposition, and moral disci- 
pline, learned out of the noblest philosophy, was enough to 
keep me in disdain of far less incontinences than this of the 
bordello. But having had the doctrine of holy scripture, 
unfolding those chaste and high mysteries, with timeliest 
care infused, that ‘ the body is for the Lord, and the Lord 
for the body,’ thus also I argued to myself, that if unchasti- 
ty ina woman, whom St Paul terms the glory of man, be 
such a scandal and dishonor, then certainly in a man, who 
is both the image and glory of God, it must, though com- 
monly not so thought, be much more deflouring and dishon- 
orable, in that he sins both against his own body, which is 
the perfecter sex, and his own glory, which is in the woman, 
and that which is worst, against the image and glory of God, 
which is in himself. Nor did [ slumber over that place, 
expressing such high rewards of ever accompanying the 
Lamb, with those celestial songs to others inapprehensible, 
but not to those who were not defiled with women, which 
doubtless means fornication ; for marriage must not be call- 
ed a defilement. 





Arr. VII.—SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE. No. 2. 


Tue Scuovar’s Humiuiry. 


Avserr, the scholar has ambitious desires, and large hopes 
reaching far and wide, he is of a truly humble mind withal. 
He has no vain self seeking. His own image, swollen to 
a monstrous size, does not stand between him and the light. 
If nature choose him to be the interpreter of her secrets, he 
is but the electric conveyer of truth to other men, and is not 
proud therefor, but thankful. 

He has well learned the narrow limits of human powers, 
and would not go beyond them. He dares not lay a pro- 
fane hand on theark. If there are mysteries not yet reveal- 
ed, he waits patiently, in the faith that what he knows not 
now he shall know hereafter. He listens reverently to the 
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dim intimations that sometimes are made to him—the sol- 
emn voices that swell distantly and echo through the vast 
vault,—and treasures up the vague hopes they awaken in 
him, but would not enter forbidden realms to search out the 
withheld meaning. In the simplest laws and commonest 
facts is a realm wide enough for all his study, and he needs 
not to waste his hours in chasing the uncertain, and vainly 
striving to penetrate the occult. 

He is lowly and teachable. He has that spirit of meek- 
ness which is the first lesson of wisdom, and opens the por- 
tals. Though his delight is in the speculative and ideal,— 
in the principles, which are the reality of things,—he has no 
stubborn theories, no wilful systems to which nature perforce 
must bend, but takes the order of things as he finds it, and 
rejoices in it. 3 

He has faith in that Spirit, who is the author of all truth, 
—who is very truth. He walks abroad in the universe of 
God, in fear and love, for He made its order, and it makes 
apparent his glory. Every where he reads the inscription 
of that name that can not be named, and would fain pass 
beyond these visible symbols to the pervading Power. 

Therefore does he meditate with good heed, and toil ear- 
nestly after truth, because in every step he comes nearer the 
fountain, and walks ina clearer light. Thus too he ceases 
to be his own guide and becomes the willing pupil of perfect 
wisdom. Hence has he hours of inspiration outrunning and 
defying anticipative calculation, when a sudden, yet not 
lawless, gleam discloses what he had for many years labored 
wearily to gain, and truth in her own naked brightness is 
his own. 

The promise is to the meek that they shall be guided in 
jengnent. There is too, a natural sympathy between true 
owliness and the knowledge of truth, even as the savage 
hunter lays his ear on the ground to catch the tread of slight 
and distant footsteps. Self renouncing is of no less worth 
to the intellect than to the heart of man. He who worships 
the creations of his own fancy, or bows down to the supre- 
macy of his own reason, or would every where see only his 
own form reflected, has no eye for truth and can not discern 
its glory. The true scholar has no partial or selfish ends. 
His own interests and advancement are no part of his plan. 
He seeks truth, not truth’s. F. H. 
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Sr James’ Hatt.—A Reticiovs Scoot. 


Tus Institution is seated on the banks of the Delaware, and oc- 
cupies the site known as Bristol College. It is under the charge of 
Mr A. F. Dobb. The religious and scriptural exercises form a pecu- 
liar feature of the school. They are conducted on the principles of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. We give an abridged notice of 
the scheme of these exercises from the Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

The experiment of conducting a school on strictly religious prin- 
ciples, and making them mingle naturally with the duties of every 
day is one of great interest and moment. We cannot doubt, it will 
be eminently successful in its influence on the mind as well as on the 
heart of the pupils. 

‘There is regular morning and evening worship in the chapel. 
In the morning the Scriptures are simply read, with singing and 
prayer. In the evening, after singing, a chapter of the New Testa- 
ment is read and explained by the head of the family, with allusions 
to Jewish and Eastern customs, &c. &c., and then the whole school 
is catechised both on the text and the remarks which have been 
made upon it. 

On four mornings of the week, viz: from Monday to Thursday 
inclusive, every class is required to prepare a chapter of Scripture 
for examination by its instructor, accompanied with catechetical 
exposition and more familiar application than is practicable in a 
general exercise. We were pleased, though not surprised, to learn 
that the pupils generally manifested greater interest in these than in 
their ordinary recitations. 

Every Friday morning the whole four chapters are reviewed, and 
it is not uncommon for very small boys, on these occasions, to repeat 
verse after verse of the exercise, and give explanations of passages 
and doctrines and truths, in a very interesting manner. 

Saturday morning is all devoted to the Catechism, the Thirtynine 
Articles, the Collect for the next day, and other parts of the Prayer 
Book, according to the advancement of the respective classes. The 
Catechism is first recited from memory, and afterwards explanations 
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are offered,’the pupils incited to propound questions ; the Sacra- 
ments being particularly dwelt upon in their nature, efficacy, and 
obligation. 

Saturday evening a portion ‘of the regular Evening Service is 
used as preparatory to the Sabbath. 

Sunday morning, immediately after morning prayers, the whole 
school is examined on a portion of Bishop Hobart’s ‘ Companion to 
the Book of Common Prayer; and in the course of the day the 
regular services are performed with sermons. 

On Monday morning, at morning prayers, a minute examination 
of the whole school is held on the sermons of the preceding day. 
The pupils are all required to repeat the texts from memory, and 
generally most of them are found prepared to give outlines of the 
discourses, naming the divisions and other matter as the questions 
are proposed. 

On all Holy-days, as they are appointed in the Calendar, at morn- 
ing prayers the explanation of the nature and design of the obser- 
vance of each day respectively, is read from Bishop Hobart’s ‘ Fes- 
tivalsand Fasts,? The regular exercises of the school are suspend- 
ed in the afternoon, and service held in the chapel, after which— 
instead of a sermon—is generally read some portion of the ‘ History 
of the Primitive Church,’ particularly the persecutions, martyrdoms, 
&e. 


Proressorsuie oF Ornrentat Lirerature mm Harvarp Unt- 
VERSITY. 


By the liberality of some East India merchants in Boston, the 
University in Cambridge has recently been enabled to offer new ad- 
vantages for the pursuit of Oriental studies, by securing the services 
of Mr William Adam, who has just been appointed Professor of 
Oriental Literature. Mr Adam has resided upwards of twenty 
years in the East Indies, and speaks familiarly the Hindoostanee, 
Persian, and some other dialects in common use there; he is als» 
acquainted with that extraordinary language of ancient India, the 
Sanscript, which is now well known to be so intimately connected 
with the Greek, Latin, and Northern languages of Europe, that a 
knowledge of it is indispensable to a philologist at the present day. 
In addition to the languages of this stock, Mr Adam has a knowi- 
edge of Hebrew, Arabic, and kindred dialects of the class or stock, 
commonly called the Semitic languages. A new impluse will now 
be given to Oriental studies generally, which, with a few honorable 
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exceptions have been too long in a feeble and languishing state in 
‘our country, though cultivated in Europe with more ardor than at 
any former period.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Common ScHoots 1n Pennsy.vania. 


The Educator, a semi-monthly paper, published at Easton, Pa., 
has been recently discontinued, in spite of great efforts and sacrifices 
made to sustain it. The editor, Rev. George Junkin, President of 
La Fayette College, in his valedictory to his patrons, gives the fol- 
lowing as the results of the common school system of Pennsylvania. 
We hope, for the honor of that State, and for the sake of her youth- 
ful population, that the picture is too darkly drawn. 


**T cannot close this valedictory without one more attempt to fix 
the attention of my fellow citizens, and especially those who will be 
called next winter to legislate on that subject, to our school law. 

A few positions may here be laid down as indubitably true—they 
will not be questioned by any considerable number of intelligent 
men in the State. 

1. The school system as it is now working, is productive of much 
more evil than good. 

2. It has not brought into the service of the people in the most 
important department of their service; viz: school teaching, one 
single competent teacher. 

$. It has driven some away from the State. 

4. It has driven more into private schools—or has led to the es- 
tablishment of new schools where the population did not, before the 
law call for it—in establishing which the most active and intelligent 
friends of education have voluntarily saddled themselves with heavy 
extra expenses, rather than brook the deranging and injurious effects 
of the school law. 

5. It has thus produced not unfrequently, difficulty, disruption of 
harmony and unpleasant controversy, into many a heretofore peace- 
ful district. 

6. It has tended powerfully to depreciate the teacher’s profession, 
by limiting his wages to a rate well adapted to drive all well qualifi- 
ed persons from it. 

7. It has paralysed individual effort on the part of teachers, by 
rendering their pay absolute and fixed, and in no degree dependent 
upon their efforts to please the people by efficient and zealous la- 
bors. 

8. It has soured the public mind against educational efforts, by the 
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foregoing evils and by a double taxation—viz : school tax and the 
expenses of private schools. 

Now whilst I concede that some of these evils are not necessarily 
inherent in the law, yet they are practical evils connected with it, 
and there is not provision in it for their necessary exclusion. We 
have demonstrated as we suppose, that those evils cannot be reme- 
died under the provisions of the law. For nothing can ever remedy 
them in the absence of good teachers, and for their procurement, the 
law makes no provision. We have expressed the opinion, and now 
repeat the expression deliberately, that it would be better for the 
peoples’ education if the $306,000 of our school fund were merged 
in the deepest abyss of the Atlantic, and the people left to their own 
common sense, as heretofore, than to be burdened with the system 
as it now works. 


Tur New Svurran. 


Extract of a letter from Constantinople :—‘ The new Sultan, 
Abdul Medjid, was brought up in the Seraglio, by which is to be 
understood the Palace of the Sultans, not merely the apartments of 
the ladies of the Harem. As soon as the Prince was of sufficient 
age for the commencement of his education, the best masters of 
every kind were given him. There has long been in the Palace an 
organised system of education for the sons of the great families of 
the empire. A considerable number of youths, called Agas, divided 
into three classes, called Seferu, Kilarli, and Kazneli, received les- 
sons in the Turkish, Arabic and Persian languages, and in music, 
drawing, and horsemanship. ‘They received also instruction in the 
throwing of the djerid (a kind of javelin,’ the use of the sword, bow, 
and musket ; in poetry and history; and went through a complete 
course of geography. The Agas were subsequently appointed to 
the command of armies, or in the civil service, and frequently reach- 
ed the highest offices of the State. This Imperial School has reck- 
oned 4000 pupils, several of whom much distinguished themselves 
after completing their studies. Amongst these were Khosrew 
Pasha, long time Vizir, and one of the most distinguished men of 
the Ottoman empire; Ahmet Fethi Pasha, now Ambassador at 
Paris ; Hussein Pasha, ex-Grand Admiral ; Said Pasha, son-in-law 
cf Mahmoud; Noubri Pasha, ex-Governor of Adrianople ; Hafiz 
Pacha; Rifath Bey, Ambassador at Vienna, &c. Abdul ‘Mejid 
assisted at all the public lessons, and distinguislied himself by the 


superiority of his intelligence. Of late years the Sultan had given 
44* 
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him several distinguished professors, amongst whom was one of the 
French language. The health of Abdul Medjid is not so delicate 
and feeble as to incapacitate him from holding the reins of State. 
Although his extreme youth, considering the burden which is im- 
posed on him, may create some uneasiness, it has been ascertained 
that the energy and perseverance which were so remarkable in the 
character of the father, are, to a certain extent, already visible in 
that of the son.” 


Femace Seminary, STevpenvit_e, Ono. 


This Seminary embraces two distinct departments. The pupils 
of each occupy separate school rooms, and are subjected to a some- 
what different arrangement and method of management and instruc- 
tion. Still they are only treated as older and younger children of 
the same family. 

The Preparatory, or Girl’s School, comprises none, in general, 
older than twelve. For reception to this, it is required that the ap- 
plicant be able to read. It consists of two classes: Introductory, 
embracing those who are merely reading and spelling, together with 
receiving oral instruction on various subjects; Primary, who, in 
addition, are attending to Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
English Grammar, and first lessons in Botany, Natural Philosophy, 
Geometry, &c. 

The Principal School, or Young Ladies’ Department, consists of 
all who enter the Seminary over twelve years of age. For admis- 
sion to this, a pupil must either be of that age, or have passed through 
all the studies of the Preparatory School. It is divided into three 
classes: Middle, Junior, and Senior. Into the first, all are admit- 
ted who enter this school ; and they continue in it, until they are 
prepared to enter the higher classes. The studies of this class will 
be, (for those who have not previously attended to them) Reading ; 
Writing ; Orthography ; Arithmetic ; Geography, modern and an- 
cient, with drawing maps; History, ancient and modern, but espe- 
cially of our own country ; English Grammar; Composition ; 
Natural History ; Biblical, Roman and Grecian Antiquities ; Watts 
on the mind ; Human Physiology ; Political Class Book, &c. The 
studies of the Junior and Senior classes are each designed to occupy 
a year, and prepare the young lady for graduating with honor to her- 
self and the institution. No one is admitted to them who has not 
passed a satisfactory examination on the studies which precede, nor, 
in ordinary cases, until she shall have been for some time a member 
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of the Seminary. The studies will be Botany; Chemistry ; Astron- 
omy ; Geometry; Algebra; Rhetoric; Criticism ; Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy ; Logic ; Evidences of Christianity ; Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, &c. In recitations, these regular 
divisions are not kept separate, but all the pupils are arranged in 
temporary classes, as may best promote the good of individuals. 
Text books for the several classes are carefully selected, and but rare- 
ly changed. 

None will receive a Certificate of having completed the course, or 
be ranked as a Graduate, without passing satisfactory examinations 
in the studies of the regular course. 


Scuoot Liprary. 


Marsh, Capen, Lyen, & Webb, 109, Washington street, Boston, 
are now publishing, under the sanction of the Massachusettts Board 
of Education, a collection of original and selected works, entitled 
* The School Library.’ 

The Library will embrace two series of fifty volumes each ; the 
one to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 pages per volume ; 
the other in 12mo., each volume containing from 350 to 400 pages. 
The former, or Juvenile Series, is intended for children of ten or 
twelve years of age and under; the latter for individuals of that 
age, and upwards,—in other words, for advanced scholars and their 
parents. 

The Library is to consist of reading, and not school, class, or text 
books ; the design being to furnish youth with suitable works for 
perusal during their leisure hours ; works that will interest, as well 
as instruct them, and of such a character that they will turn to them 
with pleasure, when it is desirable to unbend from the studies of 
the school room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and Litera- 
ture, preference being given to works relating to our own Country, 
and illustrative of the history, institutions, manners, customs, &c., 
of our own people. Being intended for the whole community, no 
work ofa sectarian or denominational character in religion, or of a 
partisan character in politics, will be admitted. 


The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a popular 
garb, that they may prove so attractive, as to lure the child onwards, 
fix his attention, and induce him, subsequently, to seek information 
from other and more recondite works, which, if put into his hands 
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at the onset, would alarm him, and induce a disgust for that which 
would appear dry and unintelligible, and of course, uninteresting. 


The intention is not to provide information for any one class, to 
the exclusion of others, but to disseminate knowledge among all 
classes. The Publishers wish the children of the Farmer, the Mer- 
chant, the Manufacturer, the Mechanic, the Laborer,—all to profit 
by the lights of science and literature, that they may be rendered 
the more virtuous and happy, and become more useful to them- 
selves, to one another, to the community, and mankind at large. 
To accomplish this desirable end, the Library will embrace so wide 
a range of subjects, that every child may find something which will 
prove useful and profitable to him, whatever his situation, circum- 
stances, or pursuits, in after life may be. 

The project is one of great extent, and vast importance ; and, if 
properly carried out, must become of inestimable value to the young- 
Whether the anticipations of the Publishers, with regard to it, will 
be verified, time must determine; but from the intellectual and 
moral, theoretical] and practical character of those who have engag- 
ed to aid in the undertaking, they have good grounds for presuming 
that much will be accomplished, and that by their united efforts 
many obstacles, now existing to the mental, moral, and physical im- 
provement of youth, will be removed, or at least be rendered more 
easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers for one or both 
Series, may be mentioned—the Hon. Judge Story, Jared Sparks, 
Esq., Washington Irving, Esq., Rev. Dr Wayland, Professor Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Professor Dennison Olmsted, Professor Alonzo 
Potter, Dr Jacob Bigelow, Dr Robley Dunglison, Dr Elisha 
Bartlett, Rev. Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, Rev. Royal Robbins, Rev. Warren Burton, Arthur J. Stans- 
bury, Esq., E. C. Wines, Esq., Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., Profes- 
sor Tucker, and Professor Elton. 

Mrs Sarah J, Hale, Mrs E. F. Ellet, Mrs Emma C. Embury, 
Mrs A. H. Lincoln Phelps, Miss E. Robbins, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Miss Mary kK. Lee, Miss Caroline Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted into the Library, unless it be approved 
by every member of the Board of Education ; which Board consists 
of the following individuals, viz., His Excellency Edward Everett, 
Chairman ; His Honor George Hull, Rev. Emerson Davis, Ed- 
mund Dwight, Esq., Rev. George Putnam, Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
Esq., Hon. Charles Hudson, and Hon. George N. Briggs. 
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The following works, have been printed, and constitute first ten 
volumes of the 12mo. series, viz. 

Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving, a new edition, (revised 
by the author,) including a Visit to Palos, and other additions, a 
portrait of the Great Navigator, a Map, and several illustrative en- 
gravings. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, in two volumes, with selections from 
the Dissertations and Notes of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, illustrated by numerous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of 
the Author ; (with a portrait,) the whole being newly arranged and 
adapted for The School Library, by Elisha Bartlett, M. D., Profes- 
sor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Pathological Anatomy 
in Dartmouth College. 

Lives of eminent individuals, celebrated in American History, in 
three volumes, with portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastain Cabot, 
and Sir Henry Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, illustrating The Perfee- 
tions of God in the Phenomena of the Year. In 4 volumes. By 
the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., of Ruthwell, Scotland ; with im- 
portant additions, and some modifications to adapt it to American 
readers, by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston. 


Waat ovr Faruers Tuovesr. 


In the year 1679 a Synod of the New England Churches was held 
at Boston. The interests of religion in many parts of the country 
had already began visibly to decline. Wars, blights, and disasters 
at sea lad been deemed manifest tokens of the righteous displeasure 
of Heaven. The questions proposed to the Synod were, “ What 
are the evils that have provoked the Lord to bring his judgments 
on New England ?” and “‘ What is to be done that so these evils 
may be reformed ?”? Among other points in the answer to the first 
question, it was resolved that ‘‘ A publick spirit is greatly wanting 
in the mostof men. Hence schools of learning are in a languishing 
state.” In answer to the last, among other points it was resolved, 
“As an expedient for Reformation, it is good that effectual care 
should be taken, respecting Schools of Learning. The interests of 
Religion and good Literature have been wont to Rise and Fall to- 
gether. We read in [Scripture of Masters and Scholars, and of 
Schools and Colleges, 1 Chron. xxv. 8. Mal.ii.12. Acts xix. 9, 
and xxii. 8. And the most eminent reformers amongst the Lord’s 
People of old, thought it their concern to erect and uphold them. 
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Was not Samuel (that great Reformer) President of the College at 
Nayoth, 1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, and is thought to be one of the First 
Founders of Colleges. Did not Elijah and Elisha restore the 
Schools erected in the Land of Israel? And Josiah. (another great 
Reformer) shewed respect to the College at Jerusalem, 2 Kings, 
xxii. 14, Ecclesiastical story informs that a great care was taken 
by the Apostles and their immediate successors, for the settling of 
Schools in all places, where the gospel had been preached, that so 
the Interest of Religion might be preserved, and the Truth propaga- 
ted to succeeding generations. It is mentioned as one of the great- 
est mercies that God ever bestowed upon his People Israel, that he 
raised up their sons for Prophets, mos ii. 11, which has respect to 
their Education in Schools of Learning. And we have all cause to 
bless God, that put it into the hearts of our Fathers to take care 
concerning this matter. For these churches had been in a state 
most deplorable, if the Lord had not blessed the College, so as from 
thence to supply most of the churches, as at this day. When New 
England was poor, and we were but few in number comparatively, 
there was a spirit to encourage Learning, and the College was full 
of Students, whom God hath made Blessings, not only in this but in 
other Lands; but itis deeply to be lamented that now, when we 
are become many, and more able than at our Beginnings, that Soci- 
ety and other Inferior Schools are in such a Low and Languishing 
state. Wherefore as we desire that Reformation and Religion 
should flourish, it concerns us to endeavour that both the College 
and all other Schools of Learning in every place be duly inspected 
and encouraged.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Improvep System or Aritrametic, for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By J. Oiney, A. M., author of a Geography and 
Atlas, National Preceptor, History of the United States, &c. &c. 
Hartford : Cranfield & Robbins. 1839. pp. $12, i2mo. 


We have not had leisure to give this work a thorough examina- 
tion. The following extract from the preface will enable our read- 
ers to julge of the author’s plan. 


* The following treatise has been prepared with great care and 
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attention. In the plan and arrangement of the work, an attempt has 
been made to adapt it to the natural progress of the mind. It com- 
mences with the most simple ideas, or the first principles of the na- 
ture and power of numbers—those which are first learned by the 
child in his earliest years. This is followed by a regular series of 
Mental Exercises, calculated to attract, interest, and fix the attention 
of the learner, and lead him gradually forward to a knowledge of 
the elementary combination of numbers, and qualify him to enter 
understandingly upor the operations of Written Arithmetic. In this 
part, no pains have been spared to explain the properties of num- 
bers, or the laws which mie: ae their combinations, in the most clear 
and simple manner, By referring to the work, it will be seen that, 
in each subject, a plain definition is first given ; then the most ele- 
mentary idea is presented to the learner in the form of a question ; 
then follows an introductory analysis ; and lastly a general rule is 
given, in as concise and clear language as the nature of the subject 
would seem to permit, and a full explanation of the method of oper- 
ation. The examples, or questions for solution, are of a practical 
nature, and calculated to assist the pupil in the application of the 
principles of Arithmetic to the business of life. 

The work treats of every subject necessary for practical purposes. 
It contains likewise numerous rules of a miscellaneous nature, for 
the solution of questions that have hitherto been solved by an al- 
gebraic process, and which, it is hoped, cannot fail to interest the 
minds of such students as have a fondness for the study of Arithmetic. 
The article on Fractions has been prepared with great care. 

The method of developing the principles of Ratio and Proportion, 
it is believed, will meet with general approbation. Interest has re- 
ceived that consideration which its importance demands. A new 
method of extracting roots is introduced ; and, as it saves more than 
half the labor of the old methods, it is respectfully recommended to 
the attention of teachers. An Appendix has been added to the 
work, containing expositions and demonstrations of the principles 
on which the fundamental rules are based; a plain and practical 
system of Book-Keeping ; and numerous Mercantile Forms, &c. ; 
besides other useful matter.” 


Mentat anp Practicat AritHMetic, designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools. By Charles Davis, author of First Les- 
sons in Algebra, Elements of Surveying, Analytical Geometry, 
Differential and Integral Caiculus, &c. &¢. Hartford: A. §. 
Barnes. 1838. 12mo., pp. 288. 


We have carefully examined this volume, and been through the 
greatest part of it with learners of various capacities. We have 
found itclear, accurate, and precise. We commend it to our read- 
ers, as far better ti. .n the greater part,—we cannot say of all, for we 
have not read all—of the many treatises on this science that have 
been given to the public for many years, We have in our hands a 
copy of “First Lessons in Geometry,” by the same author. We 
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hope to be able to give a somewhat extended notice of it, with other 
treatises on the same subject in our next. 


Troura mave Simpce ; Being the first volume of a System of The- 
ology for Children. Character of God. By Rev. John Todd. 
18mo. pp. 424. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 1839. 


Mr Todd is a very able writer. This volume we think the best 
he has written. The topics he has treated in it are presented with 
remarkable clearness and force. The mind of the child is led grad- 
ually upward to all that a child can comprehend of that great subject. 
Nowhere is the subject degraded by an effort to bring it down. 
While the views it contains are clear, the impressions it tnust produce 
will be quick and lasting. The perpetual variety and sprightliness 
of the style will attract the young reader, and its solemn earnest- 
ness will not be soon forgotten. 

The following touching passage is from the preface, addressed to 
the author’s son. Honor to the man who could write it ! 


You know how busy I am, and how seldom I have even half an 
hour to be with my children, because my duties are so many and so 
sires Should you live to grow up to be a man, and live,—as I 

ope you will,—to do good long after my head rests in the grave, 
you will wonder why your father, with all his professional duties, 
should ever write books. Let me tell you. Far away from our 


house, lives an <— widow. She has no children near her. She 
he 


has no home. has no money. She has been deprived of her 
reason ever since | can remember. She does not even know her 
own children. That aged woman is your father’s mother! For the 
last twelve years, I have had the honor to provide for this afflicted 
woman, and to doit, I have been obliged to use m . For this, 
I have written books, and every cent of the weaneelie ave thus been 
devoted. Nothing else would ever have made me an author,— 
nothing else would ever — me one. Have I notdoneright? I 
charge you, then, my dear child, and I charge every child who reads 
this book, tha: .f you live, and as long as you live, never fail to be 
kind, affectionate, and grateful to your mother. And if in her age 
she needs your aid, give it to her, though you work in a brick-yard, 
or in a coal-mine, toearn the money. Never let a sorrow dwell in 
her heart which you can remove, nor a grief which you can soften. 
Next to your God, let your mother have your love. 
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